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way, by digging for roots: this would be a change in the specific
type of situation and activity, but it would not be regarded as
a progress, because the change does not imply that the new type
is an improvement on the old. But if a community of fish-eaters
had changed their method of catching fish from a less to a more
efficient one, by which an average fisherman could catch ten
fish on an average day instead of five, this would be called an
example of progress.

But from whose point of view is it an improvement ? The
question must be asked, because what is an improvement from
one point of view may be the reverse from another; and if there
is a third from which an impartial judgement can be passed on
this conflict, the qualifications of this impartial judge must be
determined.

Let us first consider the change from the point of view of the
persons concerned in it: the older generation still practising the
old method while the younger has adopted the new. In such a
case the older generation will see no need for the change, know-
ing as it does that life can be lived on the old method. And it
will also think that the old method is better than the new; not
out of irrational prejudice, but because the way of life which it
knows and values is built round the old method, which is there-
fore certain to have social and religious associations that express
the intimacy of its connexion with this way of life as a whole. A
man of the older generation only wants his five fish a day, and
he does not want half a day's leisure; what he wants is to live as
he has lived. To him, therefore, the change is no progress, but
a decadence.

It might seem obvious that by the opposite party, the younger
generation, the change is conceived as a progress. It has given
up the life of its fathers and chosen a new one for itself: it would
not do this (one might suppose) without comparing the two and
deciding that the new is better. But this is not necessarily the
case. There is no choice except for a person who knows what
both the things are between which he is choosing. To choose
between two ways of life is impossible unless one knows what
they are; and this means not merely looking on one as a spectacle,
and practising the other, or practising one and conceiving the
other as an unrealized possibility, but knowing both in the only
way in which ways of life can be known: by actual experience,